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ABSTRACT 

During the last few years the research enterprise 
dealing i#ith the status projections of youth, and in particular, the 
numerous empirical studies focusing on occupational aspirations and 
expectations, has increasingly come under crit cism within the 
sociological community. The paper acknowledges the criticism directed 
toward projection research as generally valid and attributes the 
difficulties to the lack of agreement on an adequate socio3.cgical 
model. The main thrust of the paper is to construct a cumulative 
model of the selection process that is both a reaction to, and 
product ofy some of the more obvious weaknesses in projection 
research. This cumulative model incorporates a restructured concept 
of "occupational choice" in the form of a six component typology of 
occupational orientation identified as: specific (+) versus diffused 
(•) , desirable (+) versus undesirable {•} , anticipated (+) versus 
unanticipated (•) , realistic (+) versuc unrealistic {-) , high 
motivation (^) versus low motivation {-) , and adequacy (+) versus 
inadequacy (-) . Developmental patterns along with differing 
configurations of orientations are '«^iewed as key variables for 
analysis. The paper concludes with questions for future research and 
a bibliography. (Author/MW) 
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The purpose of this paper is to preser*! a cumulative occupational 
selection iGodel as an alternate to existing approaches to the analysis 
of status projection. This cuiaulative model incorporates a restructured 
concept of "occupational choice" in the form of a six component typology 
of occupational orientations. Developmental patterns along with differ- 
ing configurations of orientations are viewed as key variables for analy- 
sis. This model is designed to provide a more systematic and hopefully 
powerful research tool, yet remain consistent with the applied goals of 
projection researchers 

During the last few years the rather extensive research enterprise 
dealing with the status projections of youth and in particular, the 
numerous empirical studies focusing on occupational aspirations and ex- 
pectations, has increasingly come under considerable criticism within 
the sociological community • The criticism which ha.ve come from projec- 
tion researchers, as well as other interested individuals, include a wide 
array of serious charges that bring into question not only the theory and 
methods of projection research, but also its very social worth- The 
gravity of these charges, especially in view of the y^iars of research 
effort, certainly signals the need for an evaluation of projection re- 
search and pei"*haps the need for extensive restructuring of the general 
approach. 

The position taken in this paper is that many of the numerous criti- 
cisms directed toward projection research are in large part valid and 
that the difficulties stem primarily from one iiource — the lack of 
agreement on an adequate sociological model- The main thrust of this 
paper is to construct a cumulative model of the selection process that 
is both a reaction to, and product of, some of the more obvious weak- 
nesses in projection reseai^ch. The goal is ncz to present a grand theory 
of occupational selection but rather: (1) to hopefully stimulate theo- 
retical interest in a research area that has been largely characterized 
by descriptive analysis i (2) to provide a developmental sociological 
alternative to other modes of explanation; and (3) to provide a framework 
that shifts the focus of projection research from a search for correlates 
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of aspiration levels to the more '^relevant" concerns of differential 
patterns of development, the effects of structural disparity in oppor- 
tunities, the configuration of projection, and the related effects on 
actual occupational attainment. 

Present Theory or the Lack of It 

Most sociological research reports, and in particular, those conducted 
by rural sociologists specializing in occupational studies, have tended to 
be primarily descriptive in nature and more often than not appear to have 
neither originated from, hecn guided by, or have contributed to any form 
of sociological theory in a systematic manner. William P. Kuvlosky (1969), 
the noted authority, has made the very similar observation in his extensive 
review and systhcsis of projection research — in that few reports in this 
area "have been evolved from or been related to the mainstream of socio- 
logical or any other kind of theory." This is not to say that many exist- 
ing theoretical works have no direct relevance or application for the 
sociological study of projections but rather that sociological researchers 
studying projection have failed to construct their own general models; have 
failed to adapt existing general sociological theories to their research, 
and have failed to borrow and restructure some of the more general theories 
of occupational development from other disciplines. 

At this point in the discussion, two promising recent developments 
among projection researchers should be recognized. Walter L. Slocum, long 
a leader in this area, has recently directed his efforts toward the^ con- 
struction of a general systems model of occupational development much in 
the tradition of the systematic theories of general sociology. An initial 
and somewhat tentative statetiient of Slocum *s efforts was presented at the 
1970 RSS meetings in Washington. Taking a much different approach, William 
P. Kuvlesky has for sometime been attempting to develop a systhesis of 
empirical projection findings. Although Kuvlesky has been able to produce 
pex^haps the best reviews of projection reseax^ch (e.,g., see Kuvlesky and 
Pelham, 1956; Kuvlesky and Lever, 1967; and Kuvlesky, 1969), he has had 
considerable difficulties, largely as a result of the rather large incon- 
sistencies in opwational and reporting procedures, in arriving at even 
low-level proposition. 

The aforementioned lack of theoretical activity, excepting the recent 
contributions of Slocum and Kuvlesky^ is especially surprising when one 
considers that the general theories of the behaviorist Ginsberg (1951) 
and the psychologists Super (1953, 1957) ana Holland (1966) have long 
been known to projection rcsearchfjri^. Furthermore^ the mere recent works 
of .\ur>grave (1967) and Rodgers (196?) have received little attention. 
Also, numerous empirical researchers, for examples Kuvlesky, Picou, and 
Curry have suggested that certain aspects of Merton's functionalism might 
provide a highly fruitful framework for projection analysis. Although 
there are numerous theoretical approaches available that appear to have 
some bearing on projecticn research and the above list is far from complete, 
seldom have they been systematically utilized in actual sociological re- 
Q search . 
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The question immediately comes to mind, ^'Way, in a discipline such as 
sociology which usually has a built-in predispo^iition for thcorizin.r? , 
should researchers in an area of intense interest such as projection 
research fail to produce their own theory?*' The answer, or at least a 
partial answer, seems to lie not only with the nature of the projection 
phenomena but also with (1) recent theoretical trends in general sociology; 
v2) the "type" of researchers who have tended to research this area; and 
(3) the tendency to substitute methodological sophistication for substan- 
tive gains. These topics will be only briefly discussed in the following 
sections. 

T he Developmental Natureof 

Occupational Projections and Recent Sociologies 

A characteristic and primary assuiTiption underlying occupational p^^o- 
j action models, especially those developed in the tradition of Ginzberg 
and Super, is that occupational projections arc essentially developmental. 
That is to say, that occupatior*al projections (choices, orientations, 
selections, plans, aspirations, and expectations) are essantially a pro- 
cess phenomena with the process starting early in a child's life and 
continuing well into the adult years. Furtherr.:ore, the nature of the 
choice process is viewed as a cumulative product of prior influence as 
well as cu:?rent circumstances. If agreement can be reached with re'Spect 
to this key assumption, that occupational projections are essentially 
developmental, it follows that projections can best be understood and 
researched in terms of a developmental model. Having made this assumption 
concerning the nature of projection, it can be 3een that the bulk of the 
research was being conducted during a period (the decades of the fifties 
and sixties) when the major theoretical advances and activities of gen- 
eral sociology were with functional, systemic, and casual approaches*. 
None of these approaches lend themselves r^eadily to developmental explana- 
tion. Furthermore, the functional ana systemic approacheis have usually 
focused on either' societal or other lar^^e-scale or^^anizations as the 
chief unit of analysis rather than individuals or aggregates of individuals 
which appears to be the appropriate units for projection research. 
Admittedly, the foregoing brief and hardly adequate discussion of the 
appropriateness of the current systemic and functional approaches is 
necessarily conjectual but to further elaborate the position would only 
serve to redirect the discussion from projections to a Icingthy analysis 
of the relative merits of general sociologies. 

Concept Development 

The lack of general theoretical activity in projection sociology is 
equaled only by the intensity of concern for conceptual development. In 
addition to Haller and Miller's (1963) classic study of the concept "level 
of occupational aspirations" reported in Th e Occ-ipational Aspiration 
Scale , numerous related conceptual refinements and innovations have been 
produced by researcners in this area, some of whom are present today. 



' Among these conceptual refinements, we find such formulations as the 
clarification of the concept 'occupational choice' (Kuvlcsky and Bcaier, 
1966; Oberle and Campbell, 1970; and Picou and Curry, 1971); anticipa- 
tory goal defection (Kuvlesky and Ohlendorf, 19GG; Nunallee and Drabick, 
1966; and Cosby, 1966), values and occupational choice (Schwarzweller , 
I960); facilitating valuation (Oberle and Campbell, 1970); specification 
(Kuvlesky and Jacob, IOpS); and means centering and goal blockage (Cosby, 
1969). An unfortunate aspect of this concept development and even more 
so of the empirical efforts has been a preoccupation with the aspirational- 
expectational components of occupational selection and the neglect of the 
non aspirational-expectaticnal aspects of the general choice process. 
The trend has been to take the concepts of occupawional aspirations and 
expectations, which arc of questionable value as key explanatory factors 
in the overall selection process, and to make even finer conceptual dis- 
tinctions. This has without doubt increased the understanding of aspira- 
tions and expectations but probably has resulted in only slight gains in 
the knowledge of the selection process. 

There appears to be yet another feature of many conceptual explana- 
tions in projection research that will, in all likelihood, be a source of 
much disagreement. These explanations, or at least, the earlier works 
appear to have a "middle class" concept of success as an underlying theme. 
This '^"niddle class bias" rests on two ccrnTion sense notations that have 
long been characteristic of white middle class America: (1) occupational 
(and educational) opportunities are equal or nearly equal to all and (2) 
that those who obtain high level occupations (or education), do so because 
of their high aspirations and motivations which allow them to take advan- 
tage of the opportunities. These assumptions are clearly inconsistent 
with present sociological knowledge concerning attairjnent among disadvan- 
taged and minority groups which are critical populations for projection 
research. 

Although few present-day projection researchers would defend the two 
above assumptions without considerable reservations, there does seem lo 
be a latent effect, e.g., it is still not unusual to find in projection 
research such terminology as "climbing the occupation ladder." Perhaps 
this tendancy to retain a "middle class" concept of occupational attain- 
ment can partially be understood by locking into the background of some 
projection researchers. Although there are few, if any, biographies 
available, on an inforraal basis there are some perceivable similarities 
in mobility patterns. Kany of these rosearch^sTo were rear-ed in rural 
or small tow* depressec areas and who thrcur/n their striving probably 
overcame very real hardships and handicaps in order to obtain their 
present occupational «inc educational status. ^;he midwest farmlands of 
the depression era, the coal fields of Pennsylvania, the hills of Appa- 
lachia, and the swarps of Acadian Louisiana have all produced one or 
/sore scholars who have specialised in projection research. Could it be 
possible that these men were using tneir own achievement pattern as an 
implicit model of occupational achievement? 
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Finally, the arsun;ont being set berth ij that projection researchers 
have c^xTied out their invectiga'^ions without the benefits of a gencrc.1 
conceptual n^.odei of occupation selection and thc:t their research has suf- 
fered greatly as a result » This lack of agreenent on a central model has 
led to a redundancy in projection research that far exceeds the require- 
ments of scientific repetition, i.e*, the same r^ucstions have been asked 
niorc than once too oft«n. The situation can perhaps best be characterized 
by a reniark heard at the youth section of the iasc RSS meetings, "Oh my 
godi l>iot another aspiration study." 

In the following section of this paper, a curr.ulative model of the 
selection process is presented along with a typology of occupation orien- 
tations. The two constructs are not viewed as a finished theoretical 
product but rather as a wox\-cing :nodel fcr sociological research. The 
utility of the model is, of course, an open queL;tion that can be answered 
best by its application, but one thing doea appear certain, it docsi redi- 
rect the focus of projection research and suggests a much different s«t 
of questions than those presently being asked. 

A Typology of Cccirpational Orientation: A Central Device 

The general organ! j;ing concept under which the various occupational 
projection variables can be subsumed is referred to in the present outline 
as occupational orientations. This r.ulti-diTnen::icnal phcnoniena can be 
broadly defined as an actor's overall predisposition toward an occupation 
object at a particular point in time. Obviously, this rather vague defi- 
nition is hardly adequate for empirical research purposes. In order to 
elaborate on the nature of what is meant by occupational orientation, a 
typology may be used. Typification in this case consists of focusing 
attention on the more relevant dinicnsions or corr.ponents of the concept and 
disregarding those aspects which are not relevant to the selection process. 
This produces an heuristic typology of occupational orientations that is 
designed in such a n;anner that components can be deleted or added as re- 
search requirements change. 

a 

Table 1. Coraponen-ca of the Occupational Oi?ientation Typology 



1 

ci 1 


Specify (+> versus Diffused (-) 


C2 j 


Desirable (-►) versus Undesif'abie (-) 


C3 j 


Anticipated (+) versus Unanticipated (-) 


CU j 


Realistic (+) versus Unrealistic (-) 


cs i 

t 

1 


High Motivation (+) versus Low Moti-ration (-) 


1 


Adequacy (r) versus Inadequacy (-) 
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Thio tabl;i cciixains six uichoior::cus wcr.ponents of the occupa- 
tional oriencation coacepi:. The "C'* notaticw in the left hand coluir.n 
used ill conjunctior. witn the ( + ), (-) c.r:d (^j) (for the riull) provicoi; 
d shorthand i^yszez\ of ropresentii'ii3 various configurations of con;ponents« 
Tor oxdr.ple» Ch (t) represents the certainty state of the Ch corapouent. 
Tc cor*i>truct co:*diir.*.itions , the logical and syrrlioi 8 and the logical 
or € can i:e used, 

CI 3; ecif ic vo'/uo I^If'uied : By defir*ition, the concept of occupational 
orientation con::i^its of tr^ree parts^ i.e., an actor, an occupational 
object, and a prcdiapoL^ition toward the occupational object. The distinc- 
tion bein^ :T.ade aei^e ia that soir.e individuals tend to view occupational 
objecta and e^peciall}- occupational goals in a specific and well defined 
manner, while othero tend to be n-.uch Tiore ariuic'acus tendin;;^ to view occu- 
pational objects in wide rroupinj;s. Kuvlcsky a;'*d Jacob (19C9) report the 
construction of a scale to measure specificity and its application in a 
stuoy of nigh school scphcnores. A concrete exa^Tple of this distinction 
woula be the contrast between the high school student who expects to be- 
00.7*0 a hi-;h school history teacher in his hoT^ctcvsT. schcc^ v;ith another 
student who expects tc cnt^ir sore type of ''vhitc collar" occupation. 
Although this distinction in the nature of orientation is rather obvious 
a*Ad needs little elaboration, it should be noted that in n;oS'v projection 
stuaiei^, two such uifferent responses would be classified in the same 
level of expectation categories and thus be treat ea as like phenomena. 

Z2 ^esirablo. veri/us dn>:Gjlrab!«.e . This uicnotony closely corresponds to 
tne kinus of variable wndL :ls cc^i-Tionly rcfcrreu to as occupational aspira- 
tions. Givun any occupational object that is known to the individual, it 
can be expected tnat .iv^ woula re£;;ard "cr.a sb^^^ct as cithcx' .'avorable or 
unfavorable wit*i respect to nis entcrir.-; the ccr.upation. There is, how- 
ever, one prirr.ary sirfcrence between this coiriponont and the typical usage 
of tnc occupational aspiration concept^ i.e., in the source and range of 
occupational objects that are applicai^lu. The cbjocts for analysis in 
iTiCSt aspiration stuaie^ are w^sually restrict cc to objects obtained from 
some sort or sti..7iulus tnat asxs tne actor to select that occupational 
object wi^icn he would n;ssr desire as i:is lifers work. (The bCA scale 
developed by nailer anu i-liller 1G63 rt^presents a notable exception. ) The 
C2 coiT.ponent and the entire typology can be used to analyze not only the 
aspirutional type object, but a^so hypothetical objects that ori^^inate 
^r<:/ir. tne rescarcner or even tne social structure:* i'or exar;.plc, such 
l*-..r^e scale orgc*nisa*cis^ns as the vci.rj.ous br<inchcs of the *\rr.od Forces 
OS tain ti.e service of a ^.cirge nuirier of individuals that Tr.ust be placed 
or aSo^j.nca to various occupational cato/oriGS. In such situations, there 
-.s occw.pationai selection, without any occupat*.cnal choice in tno classic 
sense. ;*owevc-;r, m tnis situation the ccc^pstional orientation typology 
^-^PP*-*-'"^"^ have an sccupational object, an act^.r and u predisposition) 
an- es-lvA utilises-.. Tne point is tn!;t the ucc of the typology is not 
^.i.T;iteo to aspirat icna.*. anu axpectationai. pneno.r;ena» 
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C'^ Anticipated versus. V nantipii'^a/a^: Thio component refers to the indi- 
vidual'G expectations of the likelihood of his obtaining or entering a 
particular occupational object or cluster of ;^Dieats. It is based on 
both the individual's self -evaluation of his ability and i;kill and also 
his evaluation of the opportunities and operation of the occupational 
structure . 

CU Realistic ygraus Unrcali:itic ; Thit; dichotorD.y is probably the most 
difficult of the six cor.ponents to define. It is based on ai? idea that 
is very si;nilar to the notion of ^'goodness of fit'^ or that the general 
occupational orientation "fits" the external occupational structure. 
There are several approaches to this problerr* that come to mind — each 
with its limitations. First, the researcher or a panel of judges could 
make an estiniation of xhe realis:n of the orientation. Second, if the 
object of the orientation is a goal or expectation, a neasure of pro- 
jected class mobility could be used as an index cf realisr:!. This proce- 
dure would seem to have some validity for large groups of individuals but 
would be tenuous for single cases. Third, peers, parents, or teachers 
could be used to judge the realise cf the orientation. Unfortunately, 
each of these designs would at best provide only rough estiniates. 

* 

C5 Hi^h Motivation versus Low Kotivatir^ n. Thiu dichotoniy refers to pro- 
pensity ^oF"an"Tn3rviduai toward actions'^that are ir^eaningfully related to 
the occupational object. The component is both indicative of the commit- 
ment to the occupational object ana the intensity of the general occupa- 
tional orientation. 

CG Adequacy versus Inadoc^uacy : Here the emphasis is on the individual's 
possession of attributes, education, skills, and intelligence that are 
required by the occupational object. The nature of the appropriate index, 
of course, cepends on the occupational object being considered. (See 
Table 2 for operational procedures.) 

CorTrpcner.t Configuration ^nd Set Kotation 

A large nunber of configurations (corr.ponent variations) can be gener- 
ated fvoui z'r.e typolor-y conbinin^.:; the various states of the components. 
Th^ise conf i>;uraticriS represent tneorctically ;:ot;sible kinds of occupa- 
tional orientations t'.";dt can be ccni^tructed fro:^* the typology's six 
corr.ponent:* . It snou-l be notcc that ov^^r. w^th the present relatively 
simple typolo^, sixty^four unique; sub.TiOOcl^ c-in be. derived (even if the 
null cases are not considered). To further iilur>t;rate the power of such 
constructs (powei*' as the capability to genercitc lower level coniitructs) , 
the cou.ponents can be reconceptuali zed as consisting of continuous 
v«:ariables rather than as discrete polar types. This reccnceptualization 
would result in greasily increasins the power cf the construct but would 
also create sor.e serious methodolo^ic-^i problems. The typolo;,Ical 
approach was selected over c^lterMte n;ade of theory construction because 
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it was considci^ed to have sufficient explanatory power, to have relatively 
few methodolcgicdi prclJleir.s, and to provido a general organizing model 
that can be c^uickly adop-ced or restructured in line wixh rsseaxxh findinj^.s. 
A shorthand sex of notations are used to indicate the nature of the configu* 
ration where the general case is: 

Cl(i) « C2(j) © C3(k) a) cud) © CSCin) 0 C6(n) 

Where : 

CI = Corjponent 1 (specific - dif uscg) 
:^ = values +, or 0 (null) See Table 1. 
9 = logical and statement 

Using this system we can redefine some of wUr projection concept. 

Occupational Aspirations = Ci(i) ^ CJ(+) 0, . C6(n) 

Crhus there are 32 conf igur^^uions of aspirations to consider.) 

Occupational Expect at lo r;. = Cl(i) © C2(j) ^ C3(x) © e C6(n) 

" (Likewise, there a-!-fe 32 expectational configurations^) 

Anticipatory Goal Deflection = Cl(i) © C2(+) C3(-) S..<e C6(n) 

or 

Cl(i) ® C2(-) 4 C3(+) C6(n) 
Specificity of Choice = Cl{+) © C2(j) C6(n) 

It becomes iminediatcly apparent that of the many possible submodels, 
caly a few have been couccptualised and re:iaarched. There are obviously 
n;any prc:r4isirig are^^s for further conceptualizat.kon and research — the 
typology suggests that the research area has hardly been researched rather 
than over-researched as some have implied. 

A fti^rther use of this set theoretic notation is the formalization of 
the relationships between the components and logical operators. Certain 
corr.oinationi of corriponont states might be founa to mutually counteract one 
another and can be ign^rcid in any derived notation. Mathematical research 
contain:* (.i v?e4ith of ''oroven*' relationships in sot theory provided the 
ccmponents and operators obey certain fundanentril laws. Research could 
empirically determine if these laws do ir. fact hold and subsequently the 
powerful tool of sot xheory could be applied to projection research. 

Submodels and Clustering 



Since the general typology generates a lar^a set of hypothetical sub- 
models, some of which have no empirical referent and are purely an 



artifact of the rr.ethoci of construction, a rneans cf Sv^iection and deletion 
is needed. The value of tnc typology, of: cour:;o> lies with the selection 
of those subT.odels that lead to gaiii'^ in the understanding, and prediction 
of occupational development. One ap^jrcach already being investigated by 
a research associate j John Lens, is the feasibility of adopting a con;putcr 
assisted clustering design to this pr-oblem. This technique has the advan- 
tage of not only identifying clusters of components and subnodels but also 
the strength (the x^adius expressed in terrriS of noru^alized units) of the 
clustering. 3y using such a clustering procedure, a reduced set of empiri- 
cally derived submodels can be obtained as key variables for analysis. 

Typolop^' utilization: The Prediction of Occupational Attainment as an 
Example 

As one example of the utiliz^ition of the typology, we can turn to a 
critical research problem that has recently gained increasing attention 
among projection researchers, i.e., the relationship between occupational 
aspirations of youth and their subsequent level of occupational attain- 
ment. Studies by Kuvlesky and Bealer (1957) and ?ort6q, Sewell and Haller 
(1968) indicate t'nat the aspiration variable has only weak to moderate 
predictability. When one considers that socio-economic status in all 
likelihood would have resulted in as hii>h, if not higher, correlations 
with attain^uent levels, the value of using only one status projection 
component can be questioned. Application of the orientation t^^pology to 
his problem of prediction suggests a different approach — possible with 
considerably more power. It can be assumed that among certain groups of 
students, because of the realism and stability of their projections, that 
high degrees of prediction are possible. Second, among other groups 
because of the highly variable and unrealistic nature of their projections, 
that prediction is very difficult. Selected submodels of the typology can 
be used to point to groups of high predictability and to those of low 
predictability . 

Submoa e.l of Highest Predictability; 'Cl(-f) C^(-r) ^ C3(t) @ C4('f-) (e) 
C5 ^ 06^ 

The configuration of the submodel of highest prediction, of course, 
would be determined by including in the ^^ubmodel those levels of th^. 
components which individually would appear to increase the likelihood of 
the individual entering the particular occupational goal. Seemingly, 
•jhis submodel would consist of the follov;ing comp-zcnent states: Cl<-f) 
specific, C2(t) desirable, C3(t) anticixjated , C4( + ) realism, C5( + ) high 
motivation and C6(-h) adequacy. It would be expected that the aspiration 
levels during high school would be highly predictive for this group. 

Ko dals of ::cderate Pr^^diction: Cl(i) e C^i-^) C5(i) ^ C'+(i-) $ C5(i) © 

csrn " 

Tnere are several submodels which a sioderate degree cf prediction can 
be achieved. In these submodels only part of the components are in the 
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positive states* Three of th^ components states that probably should be 
included are: C2(+) desirable, CU(t) realism, and C6(t) adequacy. 

Model of Lowest Prediction; Cl(-) a'C2(f) 6 C3(-) Q C4(-) g C5(-) 9 C6(-) 

The submodel of lowest prediction consists of those component states 
(with the exception C2(+)) where the states are in the opposite direction- 
of those in the highest model. Such individual:;., whose occupational aapir"- 
ations can be characterised as unrealistic, diffused, "unanticipated , low 
or negative motivational context and inadequate, certainly compose a group 
whose pattern cf occupational attainment is. at besic^ uncertain. Of 
course, the determination of the unpredictability of occupational attain- 
ment among a given aggregate is in itself a form of prediction* 

Developmental Patterns: The Dynamics of Occupa'cicnal Status Projections 

Although there is s^^-^^^i consensus on both the developmental nature 
of occupational orientation and xhe significance of projection dynamics 
for status mobility, reaearchers have largely neglected the topic and 
relatively little empirical knowledge exists to tost developmental proposi- 
tions (Kuviesky 1959). Furtherinore, relatively few longitudinal or quasi- 
longitudinal designs have been utilized and when developmental models have 
been appli*:id, statements about dynamics have been limited to changes dur- 
ing the 10th, 11th, and 12th grades (Boyd and Lytlo, 1970) ♦ Practically 
no attention has been devoted to the earlier years* The state of the 
knowledge of projection dynamics is surprisingly conjectural considering 
the years of research. In fact, little knowledge has been gained since 
the early theories of Ginsberg (1951) and Super (1953), and these theories 
have not been adequately researched. The following statements outline 
some of the general notions. 

(1) Occupational choice is seen as a process and is treated in a 
developmental framework. The choice process starts early in a child's 
life and continues into the adult years* Occupational choice is a product 
of prior influences as well as current circumstances. (Ginzberg, 1951; 
Super 1953). 

(2) The importance of differential socialization in forming the 
occupational role of the individual is also stressed* The manner in which 
the individual is socialized in the family setting determines, in large 
part, the individual's concept of acceptable occupational roles and goals. 
Socialization in the school, in peer groups, among family associates, 

and in work experiences is seen as a contributing factor. 

(3) Stages in the choice process can be distinguished where the 
quality of the choice varies according to the stage of the development. 
Ginzberg discusses the fantasy stage (pre-adolescent) , the tentative 
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stage (adolescent), and the realistic stage (late adolescent and earlier 
adulthood )♦ Generally, as the qhild moves from stage to stags in the 
choice process, his occupational choices become more focused, and oftexi 
there is a narrowing of the range of acceptable occupations and his 
commitnient to a particular occupational goal may increase. (Ginzberg, 
1951) 

(4) At various periods in the choice process., different types of 
choice con be delin^;ated. Although there is considerable lack of agree- 
ment on appropriate terminology and perhaps conceptual differences, at 
least two dimensions of choice can be distinguished. First, there are 
occupatior*al aspirations where the individual's choice of a particular 
occupation is one he wishes or desires to enter as his life's work* 
Second 5 there are occupational expectations where the student's choice 
of a particular occupation is one he expects or anticipates entering as 
his life's work. (3lau, 1956; Click, 1952; Kuvlesky and Bealer, 1956). 

(5) In the pre-adolescent years, the child selects those occupations 
that he perceives as being pleasurable. The choices are thought to be 
generally variable, quite often high in status and often unrealistic in 
terms of the actual occupation which the individual will enter when he 
becomes an adult. Furthermore, the choices at this period can be 
characterized as being "goal centered" with little or no concern for the 
means required to obtain the given occupation. (Ginzberg, 1951). 

(6) During the adolescent years, the choices become more tentative. 
The range and type of desired and expected occupations are greatly nar- 
rowed. The individual now becomes concerned with the means required to 
obtain a particular occupational goal. 

(7) As the individual considers the necessary means required to 
obtain his occupational choices, he may perceive obstacles or blocks 
which he views as limiting or obstructing his chances to obtain his 
earlier "goal centered" choices. If the individual believes the block's 
to be great 5 he will tend to lower his occupational choices. Further- 
more, the severity of blockage should vary according to actual occupa- 
tional disparity in the social situation. 

(8) One group of potential blocks is refei-^rcd to as structural dis- 
parity. These are groups which have had relatively limited success In 
attaining or access to higher level -pozLxioas in the occupational struc- 
ture. These are potential blocks in chat the atudent must become a>/are 
of the disparity and view it as limiting his occupational chances- 



Questions for Research 

The foregoing ouiline suggests n;ore questions than it answers. A 
few of these are listed because each represents a significant topic for 
possible research. 

1. When are occupationiil labels first r.erceivea by the chiJd? ;fnat are 
the socio-economic variation in label acquisition? Does tht early acquisi- 
tion result from contact with the nass r.edia or fr^m contact with parents 
and playnates? How niany occupational labels does the pre-school child 
know? 

2. When is the knowledge of the occupational stra :if ication system first 
acquired? What factors play the inajor role? Kcw does the child's image 
of the occupational rankings correspond to the ove:;all stratification 
system at various stages in the selection process?' 

3. What number of star-es of occupational selection have the gi^eatcst 
ability for projection research? What is the nature of those stages? 

At what stages do the processes of goal centering and mean centering have 
a significant effect on occupation orientation? What are the effects of 
disparity on opportunity perception? 

i+. What are the patterns of aspirational change? Expectational change? 
Do occupation orientation become more realistic over tiine? Do they become 
more specific? Are the trends gradual or are there sharp chaises? 

5. What are the model configurations of the orientation typology at vari- 
ous stages? At what stage does motivation play a major role? How does 
adequacy effect aspiration and expectation levels? 

6. How do the patterns of development vary according to subpopulations 
with our society? Are the developmental patterns of disadvantaged youth 
nvarkedly different fror^ other segments? Are developmental patterns better 
prediction of attainment than orientation states? 

Summary 

The foregoing discussion has centered around nurp.erous topics dealing with 
weakness and difficulties of projection research along with some outlines 
for alternate approaches. The f ormuldtionii are presented r^ot ii3 finished 
theoretical products but rather as Korking models for resc .rch* Also it 
is apparent that the outline tended to generate more questions than answers 
pointing to projection development as a critical area for future research. 
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